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SPECIAL fOLAIil ISSUE 


PEOPLErtheforaotten 


THERE is one factor that all govem- 
especially totalitarian gov¬ 
ernments and more especially toUl- 
Itarian 'workers' governments, fail 
to take into account in any real or 
significant senae. That factor is: 
the workers. 

The workers are so much an esa- 
ential part of the fabric of society— 

In fact, the essential part-- thgt, 
like the BHcke in s hotise^ they are 
simply taken for granted. In every 
'developed' country there are token 
organisations which 'represent' the 
workers - both where they work and 
where they live, And by the very fact 
of the existence of these representat¬ 
ional organisations the workers them¬ 
selves dan be fcjrgotten. 

Authority speaks to authority, so 
the official trade union leadership 
meets at 'top* level with representat¬ 
ives of the employers, while in 
Parliament their counterparts, the 
so-called socialists, come to terms 
with the organised ruling class and 
all its defence -nechaniams, even, 


factor 


from time to tine, takir^^ over con¬ 
trol of some of the n. 

The Sn^rence in a totalitarian 
reEhne is that one organisation takes 
over control of all the organs of 
power and, making no bones about it, 
suppresses everybody else. The Inter¬ 
esting thing, however, is that they 
still have to go through the matio.is 
of allowjj]|; 'represenLation'. They 
have elections where you can vote 
'yes' or ‘yes' for one party - and 
they have trade unions where your 
actual working class is represented 
in discussions with the party bosses. 

The fact that the trade unlo.i iead- 
ers are party members and arc app¬ 
ointed by the party does rather simp¬ 
lify the discussions, of course. Eor 
In those circumstances there is only 
one set of interests to satis^; the 
party's. And since the party is the 
ruling class, that Is the end oT 
class struggle. 

So, the essential authoritarianism 
operates, in ail countries, with var¬ 
iations which are relatively snail 
considering the massive similarities. 
Dictatorships rule by coercion; de n- 
ocracles by coercion disguised i>y 



deceit. And they all forget the work¬ 
ers - as long as they do as they are 

told. 

The grandiose schemes—at pres¬ 
ent being mired with offensive conJid- 
ence by the so-called world powers— 
for the launching and waging of World 
War Three, are all based on the ass¬ 
umption that the peoples of the world 
are ready to be incinerated at the 
push of a button, happy at the thought 
that 'our' bit of the radioactive des¬ 
ert will continue to be ruled by 'our' 
leaders throughout the desolate^ un- 
iorseeable future. 

Because we, In Britain, live in a 
democracy, we are allowed to make 
our protests*- in responsible and 
legal fashion, of course — but what 
of the people 'protected' by the 
Wfirspw Pact? Do we assujue that 
they are equally happy,with the 
people of the West, to embark upon 
this lunacy? Do we believe that the 
people of Hungary, of Czechoslovak¬ 
ia, of Poland , are ready to die for 
the way of life inposed upon them by 
Russian force? 

This month's events in Poland 
underline, we would think, that not 
only are the Polish people not prep¬ 
ared to die for the Russian empire— 
they are not prepared to work for it 
either. Fbr every one of the satellite 
states of Eastern Europe works, in 
part, for the Soviet Union, Imperial¬ 
ism was ever thus; it is whmt it was 
all about. Eastern Europe Is not just 
a buffer zo^ie for Russia, it is a rich 
source of wealth, which Mother Russ¬ 
ia sorely needs. 

lAfhy? Because the workers of the 
Soviet Union! have been disillusioned 
for decades. How C 0 "nc Ukraine— 
once ‘the breadbasket of Europe'— 
suffers crop failure after crop fail¬ 
ure? Could It be because the peasants 
have never forgiven Stalin - or his 
successors? 

Why does the Soviet government have 
to invite Leyi-Strauss to come In and 
set up a factory to make blue jeans? 

Is it because the Soviet clothing tech¬ 
nicians will not give their intelligence 
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Poles apart 


HAPPY the countrjr which has no 
history - and no country has a hist¬ 
ory as unhappy as Poland, or has s 
past which weighs so heavily on the 
present and the future. Once again we 
see the Pole s comhuj on to the world 
stage but looking over their should¬ 
ers for fear that the scenery will fall 
on them. 

Like most European co^jntr^e, 
Poland emerged from the collapse of 
the Roman Empire, When the Teuton¬ 
ic tribes invaded southern and west¬ 
ern Europe, eastern Europe was in¬ 
vaded behind them by Slavonic tribes, 
which Settled as far south as the 
Mediterranean and as far west ae 
the Elbe. The political history of 
Europe during the subsequent 1500 
years may be seen as a continual con¬ 
flict between the Teutonic West and 
the Slavonic East^ and the worst 
victims of this process have been the 
people in the middle, among wUo»ti 
are the Poles. 

The Poles settled In the grassy 
plains ('potye - a fields clearing) 
between the Baltic Sea and the Cpr- 
pethian Mounts in s^ between the for¬ 
ests and the marshes, and developed 
a stable feudal society based on agri¬ 
culture, which eventually caue under 
the double influence of the Gernan 
Empire in the west and the Roman 
Papacy in the south. In the tenth 
century the ruling class became 
Christian and the little country be¬ 
came part of the European community. 
It belonged to the Latin rather than 
the Greek worlds and was therefore 
separated fro*n Russia by religion 
and from Gennany by language, be¬ 
coming a buffer between the two* 

For several centuries Poland en¬ 
joyed political independence and econ¬ 
omic prosperity. The Mongols who 
destroyed Russia in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury reached Poland but soon retreat¬ 
ed. For a couple of centuries Poland 
was united with Lithuania, and their 
joint empire briefly stretched from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, Meanwhile 
the Poles achieved & level of political 
liberty and social equality rare in 
medieval Europe. The landed gentry 
won from the monarchy personal 
privileges and parliamentary repres¬ 
entation, rather as In England and 
Iceland, and then won the right to elect 
the monarch and control his or her. 
activity, rather as in the Gernan 


Empire or Hungary, By the sucteenth 
century Poland was virtually a const¬ 
itutional republic, the king being the 
president of a senate, and economic 
prosperity and social progress being 
guaranteed by the racial toleration ol 
Jews coming from Germany and the 
religloua toleration of heretics com¬ 
ing from all over Europe, The univ¬ 
ersity of Krakow had a universal rep¬ 
utation, and one of its graduates^ 
Copernicus (M ikolaj Kopemik) laid 
the first corner-stone of .nuttern 
science, 

'^et Poland soon declined. Its 
economic system of landed estates 
and its politlca.1 system of landed 
oligarchy prevented the growth of 
either a strong monarchy or a 
strong bourgeoisie of the kind devel¬ 
oping elsewhere in Europe. In the 
seventeenth century the m rtual tol¬ 
eration ol Catholics and Protestants, 
which rivalled that of tl» Nether¬ 
lands, was replaced by a return to 
conservative Catholicism which has 
prevailed until today, with the even¬ 
tual reward of the first non- Italian 
pope for four centuries^ Poland be¬ 
came an Intellectual and economk: 
backwater, and also became fajnous 
as a country in which nothing could 
be done - a European Joke which 
m ight have been cotnic If it had been 
in an isolated Ruritanla, but which 
became tragic wlien it was surround¬ 
ed by aggressive empires. 

Imperialism was not the last but 
the first stage of modern capitalism, 
and in Europe after the Renaissance 
and Reformation the new comnercial 
and Industrial economies dominated 
the old agricultural economies. 

Poland became the type of a prev¬ 
iously progressive and prosperous 
country swallowed up by Its greedy 
rteighhours^ At first threats came 
from the Swedes In the north and 
the Turks in the sooth, but from the 
seventeenth century the growing 
pressure came from the Germans 
in the West (Prussia and Austria) 
and the Russlsns in the east^ Finally, 
by the infamous partitions of the late 
eighteenth century, confirmed by the 
Vienna Congress of 1015„ Poland 
was carved up between its three great 
enemies, the Central area being ab¬ 
sorbed into the Tsarist Empire, and 
the nation disappearing from the map. 

Fbr a Century Poland survived as 


a subject people, tt was Russia's 
Ireland^ its culture driven under¬ 
ground, its leaders driven abroad^ 
its cause driven into despair. Its 
great men and women - Adam M kk- 
kwica, Frederic Chopin^ Maria 
Sklodowska Curiet Joseph Conrad^ 
Rosa Luxemburg - had to achieve 
greatness in exile^ There were des¬ 
perate risings in 1&30, 1346 and 
1360, followed by terrible repression. 
The rescue of Poland headed every 
revolutionary agenda. Symbolically, 
the m an who threw the bo-nb which 
killed the Tsar in IBdl was a Pole, 
Europe could not be free while Poles 
remained elawa* 

Ironically, Poland regained its ind¬ 
ependence not because it liberated 
itself or was liberated by anyone else, 
but because Us three great enemies 
destroyed thejnselves in the First 
World War. Prophetic ally, the ikw 
nation was immediately faced with 
the first war Con nuni&l Russia 
fought with another cO'Jiitry, in 1920^ 
and by the Lmplacable hatred of Ger¬ 
many, cut in two to provide a Polish 
corridor to the Baltic* The liberal 
republic soon relapsed into the senl- 
fascist dictatorship of Josef Pilsudski, 
who characteristically began as a 
netionalist socialist and ruled for 
ten ye are with the support of Church 
and Army* Then It became the pir?- 
thing of the Great Powers once more. 

The Second World War began in 
Poland, irfimediately preceded by the 
Hitler-Stalin pact and Im tied lately 
followed by a new partition between 
Nazi Germany and Com mi mist Russia. 
Britain entered the war, with France, 
to guarantee the independence of Pol¬ 
and., but the war guaranteed its com¬ 
plete subjection* No people - not 
even the Jews - suffered more in the 
Second World War than the Poles, 
despised and destroyed by both Ger¬ 
mans and Russians. The Germans 
killed millions in the concentratiOTi 
camps, the worst of which were on 
Polish soil; the Russians killed thou¬ 
sands in the Katyn massacre, and 
never relaxed their grip. 

An exile govern nent in London 
was rivalled by a puppet government 
in Lublin under Russian control. At 
the Yalta Conference in February 
1945, Britain Joined the United Stales 
in recognising the Lublin govern nent, 
and also agreed that half of Poland 
should remain Russian, though in 
compensation Poland received an 
equtvale.at chunk of Germany. The 
whole comitry was literally shifted 
more than a hundred miles west, 
and millions of people were driven 
from their homes where their famil¬ 
ies had lived for geoerations. 

The Russians didn't spare the 
Poles to the bitter end, Jn 1933 
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StaliQ had not Just purged the Polish 
ComiTiiiiilflt Party but die solved it 
altogether and murdered nearly all 
its leaders. In 1944 the advancing 
Russians called on the people of 
Warsaw to rise against the Germans; 
when they did so, in August, the 
Russians halted for two .months to 
let the Germans do their worst bef- 
ore taking over in their place. Then 
Poland Was sliced up by the Russians 
according to their standard salami 
tactics. In May 1945 a formal dem¬ 
ocracy was established, but the 
state was controlled oy the Ccru nun- 
ist&; in January 1947 a false election 
was won by a coalition ql Com mun- 
Ists and Socialists; in December 1948 
the Socialists were forced to join 
the Co^nmiinists in a so-called 
United Worlsers Party; in July 
1952 Poland was proclaimed a so- 
Calied People's Republic - a Russian 
satellite ruled by party dictatorship 
backed oy Russian anus. 

But there has been one conpensat- 


ion. The Russians fear the Poles 
more than any of their other subject 
peoples, and ha'm hesitated to bring 
force in the open. Even in the worst 
of the Stalinist purges, in 1945, the 
'Uberal' Communists in Poland were 
given the rare privilege of prison 
rather than death. Tsarist Russia 
was once described as a despoti&n 
limited by assassination; Commun¬ 
ist Poland since Stalin could be des¬ 
cribed as a despotism limited by 
riots, hi 1956, in the wave of dis¬ 
content following the dcstslLnising 
Twentieth Congress of the Russian 
Comii inist Party, riots in Poland 
led to a relnaatfon of party dictator¬ 
ship, against Russian disapproval, 
and the accession to power of 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, a relatively 
’liberal Conm uniat. The same sort 
of thing happened in 1968 and again 
in 1970-71 {when Gomulka wag 
replaced by Edward Gierek)^ in 
1976, and now again in 1980. 

But if the Russians hardly dare to 


intervene, the West hardly dare to 
do so either, lest Poland should 
become the trigger of the Third as 
well as the Second World War, 
Within the country the demoralised 
Communist Party tries to maintain 
its monopoly of power, while the 
Marxist dissidents and the Catholic 
Church try not SO much to shake as 
to share that monopoly. Meanwhile 
there is the i)eople of Poland which 
has never quite spoken yet, the 
workers putting the basic demands 
of class struggle and the intellect¬ 
uals putting the basic demands of a 
free society alongside them. Unlike 
Hungary in 1956, or Czechoslovakia 
in 1968, the Comm mists have no 
part in events - they doii't act. but 
react. The Polccs are not speaking 
their script any more, but making 
up their own play. Let us hope that 
the theatre doesn't collapse oo us 
all, but meanwhile let us applaud 
their new act, 

N.W. 


neamriiile 

in 

Britain 

A Report on the Solidarity (London) 
Meeting "Paland; Workers vs The 
Workers' Slate" , August 28th. 

What a sorry mess this was. When I 
try to degcribe this meeting, words 
like pathetic, nauseous, infuriating, 
futile etcetera come to mind. The 
publicity advertised "speakers from 
Inland and the Ubertarlan movement 
in Britain. The first speaker was 
Wlctor Mosaczynski. His claim to 


fame ts being a lAbour councillor In 
Ipswich, who lias visited Poland as 
recently as a year ago^ He gave a 
general blurb on events so far. Then 
Philip Sansom of FREEDOM gave an 
anarchist view, advising the strikers 
to be wary of leaders and outlining 
some basic anarchist Ideas on organ¬ 
isation. Terry Llddle of Solidarity 
followed with an Impaastoned account 
of how events in Poland confirmed 
the view of Leninism as a reaction¬ 
ary ideology once and for all, Elan- 
islaw Wastk, a inember of the Polish 
Socialist Ffertytn Exile who left Pol¬ 
and in the l94nfl, told us that the 
workers needed trade unions, not 
their own workers’ councils.'We~ 
needed to Intervene actively In their 
struggles by.. .wait for U.. .sending 
tetegrams! Sneakers from Poland: 

Ka: 

We then had open discusston, cont¬ 
rolled ruthlessly from the chair by 
Robin BUck. In which all manner of 


pathetic nauseating lefties attacked/ 
defended Trotsky/Lenin/I-abour/TUC 
etcetra etcetera. Workerism was the 
order of the day (from teachers, lec¬ 
turers, doctors etcetera). An anfirch- 
tst who dared to suggest that Polish 
strikers on Ihetr knees p-aylng to a 
picture of the Pope wag not very des¬ 
irable was ignored because Lt was 
"What the workers themselves want. ” 

Finally a dectslon was made to 
send telegrams of support to the alr- 
ikers at Gdansk and also to a PoLish 
strike leader In exile In Fhrls, the 
wording of which was subject to the 
most nauseating piece of democratic 
manipulation, by Robin BUck. that it 
has yet been my privilege to witness. 

I lust hope the foolish workers have 
some better friends Hian the British 
left. 

VSh' 




Exterminate!? 


WIPCM 


If youVe so 

ctever, wf>y biSven't you 
stopped rile arms race? 




















































































WHILE the scope and duration of 
the current Polifib strike wave has 
been unexpected, the fact that the 
strikes them selves have taken place 
CQities as no great surprise. The 
Polish workers have a history of 
vehemently fending off ruling class 
attacks tn the form of ateep price 
increases, and there is also the 
state of the global economy and Pol¬ 
and's position within it* In 1956, 

U970/1 and 1976 there Were large 
scale riots aid in the last two 
stix^gles the strikers forced the 
government to rescind price incre¬ 
ases, The present strike wave car¬ 
ries on that struggle and only a pea- 
brained and desperate ruling class 
could have expected the workers' 
response to have been different^ Yet, 
despite this, economic necessity 
has forced the polish jjovermnen;: to 
increase food prices. The Polish 
economy has been unstable for a long 
time now and with its dependence on 
western capital for loans and wst¬ 
em markets for exports the present 
recession has signalled the need for 
stringent measures by the govern¬ 
ment. As the strikes in reaponae to 
these me aspire a are just one moment 
(and a ve ry te liing moment) in the 
continuing class struggle in Poland, 
a brief review of the economic polic¬ 
ies of the last decade will help 
define the present context more 
clearly. 

THE ECOiVaiY 

The rioting response to the 1970 
increases led to the replacement of 
Party boss Com ulka by the current 
teader Gierek. (Gi>mulka hLm^lf 
had become boss after the 19 56 in¬ 
surrection), Gierek immediately 
froze food prices and prices of man¬ 
ufactured goats were limited to a 
15% increase. A huge investment tjoo.n 
was started during which capital ex¬ 
penditure rose in tlte years 
1971-76, This put the government 
heavily into debt with western banks, 
BasicaUy, Gierek was attempting 
to create a more constancr-ortented 
society and this served to heighten 
the standard of living expectations 
for moat people, We ste rn co.isume r 
goods were increasingly imported 
and these were to be paid lor (and 
loans repaid) by increased exports 
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from the now - It was hoped- im¬ 
proved econoimj'. But the plan depend¬ 
ed kin continued prosperity in the 
west, and as this declined dinough- 
out the 70s the Polish economy be¬ 
came more and more unstable. 

There were fewer markets to 
oxport to and imports were costing 
more and more, throp-jh inflation. 

This situation gave rise to the 1976 
Increases in food prices and the en¬ 
suing riots. Since then the story has 
been more ov less the same with the 
continuing recession, but imports of 
consumer goods were slashed and 
Investment dropped. 

Coupled with this is the strui:tu3E 
of Polish agriculture. Eighty per 
cent of it is n the hands of small 
private farmers who, with poor 
equipment and poor prices for their 
produce, do not make a sufflctenlly 
large food surplus. This means 
Poland is a large food importer ^ in 
the first six m onths of this year 
4. 7 million .onnes of grain and fodder 
were imported at a cost of ^1000 
mllLion, The crops are bound to be 
bad because of heavy swnmer rains. 

In additioi are increased energy 
costs. While Poland gets its oil from 
the USSR at a cheaper price than it 
would from OPEC the USSR, never¬ 
theless^ does increase the price It 
charges roughly on a par .Hth OPEC 
rise s. 

Such continued decline has Jed to 
the present complex mess. Poland is 
by far the most indebted of the Cone- 
con countries, its external debt to 
the west being billion. The ratio 
of its debt servicing 'tf> Jiard currency 
earnings was 54% last year - one ol 
the highest of all industrialised coun¬ 
tries. It ia now and next year that its 
debt repayments peak, and this year 
loan repayments amount to ?7.6 bill¬ 
ions, absolving most of its export 
revenue. The newly announced $325 
million loan from the Rank of Amer^ 
lea International-ted syndicate Is less 
than asked for and on harder terms 
than usual. To add to all this is Pol¬ 
and's comioitment to the Warsaw 
pact and the arm s expenditure this 
involves. Now, to thicken tJw plot, 
the strikers are obtaining an average 
of 15% in wages, which will add hund¬ 
reds of millions to the wage biU. But 
enough of the dry bones. What about 
the living flesh? 

NEW HC^QNS 

Although strikes in response to lood 
price increases are by now almost a 


familiar event, the present struggle 
has broken entirely new gruinid in 
many ways. The most immediately 
notice able difference to past strikes 
has been the lack of violence meted 
out by the state. Thus far there have 
been no instances of the extreme brut¬ 
ality of the past such as the 55 strikers 
shot dead in G<lansk or any use of the 
savage Gofedzinow squad who, in 1976, 
were drugged liefOie being unleas,bed 
on the workers of Radom, Similarly, 
there have been no reports by the 
workers ol the tearing up of railway 
lines or the storming and burning of 
the Radom regional CommnniEt Party 
headquarters white singing the Inter- 
naaiOTiale. Li fact, at the negotiations 
with management at the Lenin shipyard 
at Gdansk this time round some work¬ 
ers sang the jiational anthem (1) Sucli a 
peaceful approach Irom both sides is 
unusual but seeing that, ultimately, 
strilsrs have the Red Army to confront, 
the lack of violence is immediately ad¬ 
vantageous to the workers. It certainly 
has given more people the confidence 
to strike. 

The form of stoppages is also new. 
According to reports, factory strikers 
have remained withSn the gates except 
on one occasion. Perhaps this started 
as a spontaneo iS unde rstaading that to 
taka to the streets risked oeing done 
over, but It now seems to be the stand¬ 
ard tactic stii®dof strikers by the Self 
Defence ComiHittee ( KOR), A report 
in KOR's undergro'jnd paper Robothik 
(The Worker) quotes a striker as say- 
^T^^rKTauthorlttes were walling for 
us to go on the streets where they 
could denounce us as hooligans and be a 
us with truncheons. So instead we just 
sat quietly by our sitent machlnes'k 
Staying in the workplace in force ha^ 
itself fed to new developtnents. Man¬ 
agement have found it physically imp¬ 
ossible to ignore the rank and fife and 
this has meant the official tmion struct 
ure has been bypassed by directly 
elected shopfloor representatives. Gff 
icially, union representatives are el¬ 
ected wlien a chapter board resigns. 
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The 

Docks > 4 L Gdansk 


CXi resl£iiliig tlie board namlnatcs three 
quarters of candidatfis for the sinjric 
ballot list for the new board. But the 
new situa'Lon and the growin;j confid¬ 
ence of the strllcerfi have led to them 
contemptuoiLSly^ ignoring the state 
unions. 

At the Lenin shipyard at {Gdansk an 
independent AU-Pola^d Trade Union 
Congress has been elected consisting 
of representatives of 24 factories In 
the Gdansk region* (Tlie Paris CoiiH' 
une shipyard in Gdansk has excluded 
Party memliers frosn eieLtioi to their 
strike com oittee)* This united front 
is to date the most coordinated attempt 
by the strikers at an organisatioiial 
form with which to co'jfront the party 
leadership Lie ad on, Lnjnediately they 
issued a 16-point list of demands, 
many of which arc explicitly political 
“ right to strike, press freedom, rec- 
ognitiDii of unofficial strike commitl- 
ees, direct consultation with the Party 
leadership release of political prison- 
erSj access to the media. These de¬ 
mands come On top of the eco^iomic 
grievances which eUirted the strike 
wave - no food price increases, wa^je 
rises, more consumer goods etc. 
Whilst the government has sent a 
comTilsslon under deputy prime min¬ 
ister Pyka to negotiate, Gierek has 
announced On national television that 
Such political demands will not be 
met. At the time of writing this con¬ 
frontation in Gdansk between organis¬ 



ed labour and the bureaucrats looks 
like becoining the focal point of the 
strike wave and in such a test of 
nerves the oJds are ultimately in 
favour of the governsnent. For a num¬ 
ber of days now communications with 
Gdansk have been cut off In an attempt 
to isolate the strikers. 

However, the strikes are a national 
phenomenon and encompass virtually 
all Sectors of the economy - manuf¬ 
acture, transport, services, textiles. 
The latest news is that some of the 
country’s three million peasants are 
also begin ling to organise to join in 
the protest. With an independent All- 
Poland TUG already off the ground 
and with KOK’s experience and store 
of uo-to-the- minute infor^nution plus 
the abilily of the underground press 
to iSecure paper saoplies at a time 
wiien even Ihe Party publications are 
reducing circuTation due to shortages, 
tlie organisation and channels of 
coommumicatlcn are such as to aid the 
Spread of the protest. 

THE PARTY 

In Such a situatioa the Party lead¬ 
ership is trying to aopear as concil¬ 
iatory a^ii possible but cannot help but 
atand firm given Jieir historical role. 
Some of the high-ups such as chief 
ideologist Lakasxewicz have given 
briefings to western correspondents 
acknowledging the extent of the mess. 
Others, such as prime minister Bab- 
iuch, have gone on radio and admitted 
that strikes are taking place nation¬ 
ally and have promised that there will 
be no more price rises for at least a 
year. But it Is signillcaixt that 
Gierek, who recently was briefed Ty 
Brezhnev in the Crimea and has, at 
the last minute, postponed a sum mit 
meeting with Schmidii, has in his 
first Speech on the sltuatloo, been as 
hard line as can be expected. Even 


so, there are pressures from within 
and outside the leadership which arc 
pushing for greater reforms. 

The liberals a± the top see the 
rigidity of the past and Lite lack of 
political decentratisBtion the cause 

of the present mess. These would 
like to 3ee reforms such as the curr¬ 
ent strike committees becoming a 
permanent, Independent, democrat¬ 
ically elected union movement. 
Hecently there was a Yugoslav minis¬ 
terial delegation in Poland and no 
doubt the liberals expressed an inter¬ 
est in Yugoslav ’self-mauagemcnt' 
(so-called). The official Writers' 
Association published a bulletin 
earlier this month (A'jgust) describ¬ 
ing censorship as ’humiliating’ aiid 
"contradictory to the basic principles 
of cultural policy'’. Oi the other 
hand, cQ.iservatives cite a free press 
as being the one factor which most 
contributed to the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in l96Ei. Tl>e Roman 
Catholic Church, too, is an influent¬ 
ial force since the Pope’s visit 
brought millions on to the streets 
last year, and although it keeps its 
mouth shjt most of die time It too 
has hinted that reforms are desirable. 

These contradictions In the leader¬ 
ship are another factor advantageoas 
to the confidence of the workers, but 
as they wou!d also be a prime reason 
for S^oviet intervention should they 
become too grea% Gierek can tie 
expected to get firmer as the strii®* 
drag on and become more organised 
and articulate, 

THE M P ERIAL ISTS 

Until now the Kremlin has remain¬ 
ed its usual stonily sUent self but, 
obviously, it cannot sit Idly by while 
One of its puppets undergoes its 
third malor upheaval in a decade. 

At the moment events do not warrant, 
from an imperialist point of view, 
an invasion. Even if the situation 
becomes uncontrollable for the Pol¬ 
ish leadership there are various 
factors which jnilitate against inter¬ 
vention. 

All this year there has been a 
massive ideological assault by the 
capitalist countries against the Sov¬ 
iet invasion of Afghanistan, cuhnin- 
ating in the Olympic boycott. Relat¬ 
ions with the west have not been so 


Agricultural 
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bellicose since the Cold Alsd^ 
there is Intense nationalistic hatred 
of RusHiaTi imperialism by the Poles^ 
stretchinjT back a couple of hundred 
years. (This partly explains the siii^- 
ing of the natidnal anthem at the 
Lenin shipyard)« If an invasion took 
place the Polish army ^uLd not be 
likely to lolloTv orders from Moscow 
Bndf in this respect, it is the Internal 
security services which wo'ild have to 
be relied on by the Russians. 

The Soviet presence In Poland is 
relatively small compared to other 
satellite states - two tank divisions 
and an 'air army' but Poland is 
encircled by 20 Soviet divisions in 
East Germany, five in Czechoslov¬ 
akia, 12 just over the border in the 
USSR itaell and naval infantry in the 
Baltic, Should the Soviet Union 
Intervene, then there would be fierce 
resistance and they would be likely to 
find themselves with another Afghan¬ 
istan on their hands rather than an¬ 
other Czechoslovakia. This would 
heighten the present state of tension 
between the competing imperialists, 

THE REST OF THE EMPIRE 

Another aspect of the present tur¬ 
moil is the way the Polish instability 
is affecting the rest o^ Russia's 
East European empire. These coun¬ 
tries too cannot help but be suffering 
under the global economic crisis. 
(Certainly all of Eastern Europe will 
have poor harvests this year because 
of the rains). Only last month in 
East Geirnany a govemLnent econ¬ 
omic directive was printed in full in 
ail newspapers warning managers 
that they wo'Md ^ol get away with 
unambitious economic targets and 
urging them to clamp down Oh work¬ 
er absenteeism, lighten shopfloor 
dlsc^Une and reduce workers' 
claims for overtime pay. East 
Germany, like so many other coun¬ 
tries, is having export problems. 

Also of significance are the inc¬ 
reasing defections from Czechoslov¬ 
akia and Hungary to Austria, In the 
first seven months of the year 300 
Czechs defected to Austria compar¬ 
ed to 136 in the same period last 
year; 9S Hungarians arrived in June 
compared to ?4 in June '79, This 
suggests increasing pressure in 
these countries and a. will be of 
Intere st to see if the Polish workers' 
actions have set an example. 

The East German, and Hungarian 


media have released very little 
information on the Polish strikes 
althojigh they have been acknowledged 
as having taken place. 

THE CAPITALIST COUI^TRlES 

The attitude shown so Jar by 
capitalist governments, with the 
exception of West Germany, has 
been One of quietude. American 
State Department officials h&ve 
merely said they are keeping ^n 
eye on events. But Schmidt of 
West Germany has been a picture of 
hypocrisy^ Ideologic ally 
committed to p position of funda¬ 
mental opposition to the Eastern 
Bloc, he has been shedding tears 
over the present strikes, no doubt 
worried by the thought that Poland 
may be forced to default on Its 
repflyrosnts of Govem-neht- 
backed West German loans. He 
has called for more aid for the 
Polish Govern.ment (not a -nentlon, 
of course, of the strikers' demands) 
and has just guarsntecd a third of the 
DMI.2 billion credit which Gierek 
was due to sign in West Gemany 
this week. So not only are there 
grey hairs of anxiety sprouting in 
the Kremlin but also at the Bonn 
Chancellery, the Dresdner Bank 
and in the City of London, 

The trade union movements and 
political parties of the west are 
also keeping silent at the moment* 

To date not one anywhere has 
announced support for the Polish 
workers. 

THE NEXT STEP 

TO conclude, it is necessary to 
ask where is all this leading? 

'Without first hand and accurate 
information and given the rapidity 
of events it is difficult to say. 

By the time you read this the 
events described herein may have 
become irrelevant. 

The rise of an independent union 
structure in Gdansk has made It 
plain to the state that the strikes 
won't fizzle out in localised inertls. 

K is this which has got Gierek off 
his aree end which has led to his 
firm stand. There is, in his own 
terras, no way in which he can 
concede to the political demands 
without undermining party hegemony, 
the one thing guaranteed to signal 
Russian interventioi. The 
recuperative potential of such a 
rigid form of capitalism is linlted 
and* in the present circumstances 
calls the bluff of both sides In the 
struggle. Introducing even minor 
reforms will set a tempting pre¬ 
cedent for the workers who* 
following the logic of their demsadS, 


would 'oe obliged to push for more 
thus reproducing in sharper degrees 
the present struggle. Not 
Introducing reforms wlU, at best 
in Gierek's terms, merely stifle 
the protest ten pore illy thereby 
glvirg the State a longer-term 
headache, Gierek's present 
hints at a party reshuHlc are 
well-worn cosmetics and would 
serve no lasting purpose. He is 
a rat in a corner. 

Keeping him cornered for the 
moment are the new unions. How 
far are they conscious that political 
circumstances limit the scope of 
reforms and economic clrcunstances 
will m ake any immediately accepted 
reforms impossible to mainlain? 

That Is, how much do they accept 
the present terns of reference of 
the negotiations and are they 
willing (or conscious of the need 
to) push things further? Even at 
this stage it is evident that the 
strike movement has its own 
contradictions and weaknesses 
which do not bode well for such a 
realisation. The Lenin shipyard, 
where 16, DOO people work, stsrted 
off with 8j 000 in occi:^ 3 fltion* 

Within days this was reduced to 
1, 000 and these were mostly young 
people. Oi the first Sunday of 
the occupation the 4, 000 who were 
at toat time sitting - in* went to 
m Bfls . Christ: (sic) fhls was a 
couple of days after the singing of 
tl% national anthem during 
negotiatiovB with mstiagement. 

The factory gates are decorated 
with national flags and a picture of 
the Pope. Another contradiction 
can be seen from an incident which 
could have ended the Gdansk meve- 
nent before It began* The Lenin 
shipyard comtnittee* having had 
their ecoiomjC demands -net, agreed 
to go back to work and it was 
solely due to aegr/ demands from 
the shopfloor that they slay out in 
solidarity with other Gdansk 
strikers* that the strike held. 

That is, the new unions are 
repre sentatigna aPt ^ le p ted* 

with all the potential for dlvT^ns 
that this entails* Also, the central 
position that the regional Gdansk 
moveoient has now assumed gives 
ti^ Government its first clear 
target to aim at. Breaking the 
strike in Gdansk could break the 
hack of the wliole movement* 
Whatever the short term outcome, 
the continuing world recession 
means that Poland will stay In the 
economic shit and remain an a®a 
of explicit class Btrpgglfi, We 
can only hope that this spreads. 

A. Flier 
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conlinued from page 1 

to the Soviet state? (Arnerican tech- 
nlclHns will sell theire:) 

Why ifl PoTarfd Id hock to American 
ftnd We St Gem an banks? Becau% the 
Polish workers will not work fbr the 
Polish state. Why is the whole Soviet 
block rocking with economic chaos 
and dissent? 

In tsart it is because the Soviets 
have never come up with the goods - 
in a capitalist sense. But also because 
they have Ttever delu-ered the goods in 
a flocialirt sense. The cynical destruc¬ 
tion of all the ideals of International 
commnnism: the callous tyranny which 


np-date 


As our correspondent cvenpoLge 
foresees^ the situation In Poland Is 
changing rapidly from day to day. 
Over the last week, not only has the 
hard'^llne Tadeusz Pyua been repl¬ 
aced as strike negotiator by Mlczy- 
slaw jaglelskt, but six other memb¬ 
ers of the Pohtburc have been for¬ 
ced to resign. These Include Edward 
Babiuch who was replaced by the 
more liberal Jcsef I^nkowsKl, and 
the head of television and radio. 

Beforme promised Include recog¬ 
nition of the principle of free coll¬ 
ective bargainings new union elect¬ 
ions by secret hallot^ plus rather 
amusingly, the right to strike(r) 

Com muni cat! DOS meanwhile have 
been reetored between the GdansK 
joint strike committee and the rest 
of the country* 

Whether or not the {promises will 
be kept remains to be seen, but 
British workers would do well to 
remember, despite the essentially 
political demands being made, with 
what enthusiasm news of them was 
given by the mass media at a time 
when British Tree^ trade unions 
are tbemselvee coming uixier Incr¬ 
easing attack... 

The strikers are meantime treat¬ 
ing the government's conoesslons 
with justifiable caution^ they are not 
going to be Impressed by the sack¬ 
ings InWirsaw and have not yet 
returned to work. let us only hope 
that, if they do manage to obtain 
their main demand of free trade 


has stamped out basic freedoms; the 
absolutely pointless sacrifice is not 
going to ^ continued* Jt has got to 
end. 

For the Polish workers, the end is 
nigh. Clearly they are not going to go 
on working a-Td living on so.neone 
elee's terns. They are staging now 
one of the coolest and most intelligeni 
operations against moaistrous odds 
that any working class has ever man¬ 
aged. Every step they have taken - 
occupation rather than shouting on 
the streets; careful and Steady Org¬ 
anisation rather than adventurism; 
the use of their economic force In 
making undeniable dem aads rather 
than actions which would antagonise 
their national forces - all these 
have brought tbem to a situation 
where only the state can be seen to 


unions, they do not bass them on 
the western models but look be¬ 
yond these to workers^ control 
through genuinely autonomous 
wortogrB' councils* 

lATEST STtffBTNGE*,. The rec¬ 
ently appointed head of the official 
unions has res Igned and the strikes 
are srdreadlng to the textile tiowns. 
Keep your ears open. 


be wrong and where the staters 
men have had to come to them. 

We Write when the situation is 
still unresolved, and Soviet tanks 
are still not rolling. Perhaps they 
will ... but the Kremlin has now to 
think about that massive Western 
investment In PoLieh Industry, 

So the Soviets must still remem¬ 
ber the value of the Polish working 
class. And~ dare we say it? - per¬ 
haps the Soviets, in these days of 
dissidents wanting to fornfi 'free' 
trade unions in the US SB aLso- 
perhaps the men in the Kremlin 
are now looking over their own 
shoulders too, 

For, behind the Palish people 
stand, maybe, the Soviet peoples— 
a completely unknown and forgotten 
factor. 
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D* S, A, 

Arizona 

Malicious HooliganH (antl- 
nuclear)^ 1110 W ^nd St-t 
Tempe, A3 

Cal ifornia 

Autonoffiia, PO Box 175X, San 
Franclaco, CA 94IO1. 
Liber-tarian Anaretiiat Coffee¬ 
house j mesta laat Sunday each 
month at Cafe CojEmona, 3iei 
Mission St», San Franciaco, 

Bi nneeot a 

Soli“bf^Liberty, Box 7056 
Powderhorn Station^ Minnea¬ 
polis, Minn» S5407, 

M lgaourl 

Columbia Anarchist League< 

PO Box 360, Columbia, 

Miasouri 65201» 

■Yorlt 

Libertarian Book Club, Box 
642, GPO New York, KY 10012, 
SflAF/Preeapace Alternative U, 
335 Lafayette Street, 

York City, NY 10012. 

Texas 

Houaton SRAP, South Post Oak 
Station, PO Box 35253, 

Houston, TX 77035, 

WESTERN EUROPE 

F ederal Republle_of_g e niia?iy . 

Baden: Karin Bauer, Info- 
B(Iro, Poatfacb 161, Baden. 

Berlini Anarkistlechos Bund 
{publ. of 1anarklatiaohe t 
texte', c/o Sebr, Schraeuk, 
c/o Llbcrtad Verlag, POstfach 
133, 1000 Berlin 44* 

East tfestfalen: (Anarchlotlscbe 
Pddsration Ostweatfalen-Llppe); 
ffolfgang Fablsch, c/o 'flfohnge- 
meinachaft Sclawarawurzel * 
■^Bhreaer Str. 136. 

4570 Bad Oeyjhausen 2. 

^ Oo/fsltf reie Aktion' groups 
thrjughO'Ut PRO, assoc, with 
VRI, For info, ^rlte Karl- 
Heins Sang, MetJifeasel^tr. 6^, 
2000 Hamaurg 19, 

F rance 

Federation anarchiate fran?* 
alse, 3 rue Ternaux, 

75011 Paris, (Croups through¬ 
out France.} 

Union Anarchiste, 9 rue de 
P’^Ange, 63000 Clermont Perrand* 

AUSTRALIA 

Au stralian Capital Territory 
Research * Heaources Centre fSttr 
iiibertarlan poilticg and Ait- 
ternative i*if e-Stylea , 7/355 
Northmore Ave,, lynehaic, 

A.C.T. 2602 


New South Waleg 
Black Ram, Pu''^ox 2^6, l>ar- 
llnghurst, NS^ 2010, 
Bislntegrator! PO B^X 290, 
Bondi Junction, Sydney. 

Sydney Anarcno-Symllealists, 
Jura Booke Collective, 

417 King Street, Newtown, 

MSW 2042* 

^ueeji s land 

Libertarian SO'Cialiot Organi¬ 
sation, FO Box 268, Mount 
Oravatt, Central 4X22, 
Self-Management Organiaation, 
PO Box 332, North Quay* 

S o.uth Au 5 trail a 
AdelafJe”Anarchists, PO Box 
67, North Malalds 5006, 

Ylu tcr ia 

La TroEe Libertarian Social¬ 
ists, c/o sac. La Trobe Uni^ 
veristy, Bandoora, VI0*3063* 
Uonaaii Anarchist Society, c/o 
Eonaeb University, Clayton* 
3163 Melbourne* 

Libertarian Workers for a Saif 
Managed Society, PO Box 20, 
Parkville 3052, 

W estern Australia 
Freedom Collective, PO Box 14, 
Mount Hawthorn 6016, 
Libertarian Resource Centre, 
PO Box 203, Premantle 6160* 

Tasmania 

e/d 34~Kennedy Street, 
Launceston 7250, 

NEW ZEALAND 

PO Box 2042, Auckland, 

PO Box 22, 607 Chriatchuren, 
Daybreak Bookshop, PO Box 
5424, Dunedin* 

CANADA 

Open Road, Box 6135, Sta¬ 
tion G, Vanc5uver B*c* 

11^ 

Autegestiene, Casella Postals 
17127, 1-20100 Milana* 

Cruppe Hem Lay, c/o Giovanni 
Trapani, via A, Tittoni 5, 
00153 Roma* 

T he N e then an do 
Da Vrlje Socialist, 

Postbus 411, Dtrecht. 


3CANDIHAVIA 

Denmark 

Aarhus: ftegnbuen Aharkist BO'g- 
eafe, Ksijlgade 43, 

8000 Aarhus* 

Copenhagen I Anorklst Syndical¬ 
ist Bogcafe, Studiestrade 18, 
1455 Coponhagen, 

Rainbow Anarchists of the Free 
City of Cbrlstiana, c/o Allan 
Anarchos, Tlnghuset, Prigtaden 
Christiana, 1407 Copenhagen, 

Sweden 

SynUkaliat Forum, Tsnstiernas 
data 51* 11631 Stockholm * 


Syndlkalistlakt Forum (Anareho-* 
Syndicalist bookshop], Hnaa- 
gatans 5, 41302 Gothenburg 
(tel* 031-132504J. 

tforway 

ANORC (ANarcbEftt OftGnl- . ,] 
Hoxtvedtv^ lIBj, 1431 As, 

Norway. Folkebladet (P«apIeB 
Pape;) iqur time a a yvar, 

FINLAND 

Anarkistlryhnifl, c/o Terttu 
Pesoneh, Neljss Linla 14 D 33, 
00530 Helsinki 53* 


Meetings 

LdHElon Work^re' Group Meeting 
WORK AVOIDANCE Theory and 
Practice ot skiving on ths Job, 
TuBsday Znd Septflmber Bpm 
MatTOpolitan Fub Vb Farringdoil 
Road London. 

Solidarity (Manch«ai*r] are hsld- 
tng a striOH ol monthly maetinga 
■tartiug ia Saptamber at the 'Btar 
and Cartar" pub PaiTfiald Strant 
naar Plcadilly Bn Station an the 
19th Saptaiiibarj 17th October^ 

Hth November and l2th Dacnmber, 
Snbjacta include patriarchy^ nuclear 
enargyj African natlenaiiam and 
miCTQtechnology i For more tnfo^ 
rmation write to Solidarity c/o 
8a HactoT Road Manchester 11, 
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IT ^9 not so long ago that to pose the question of the nature 
of 'the Ubertartan problematic* must have eeemed a rather 
quixotic unffertaKlng. Where couW such a 'problematic' bo 
eitxiatett? In the dreams of butvIvcfts of long'dead labour 
inovecDentB? Tn the fantasies of concocters ^ utopian visions? 
True, libertarian practice had never wholl7 died, but a once 
historically momentous movement lad certainly dwindled to 
practical insignificance. The once heroic idea that movad 
masses seemed relegated to the realm cf noetelgla, if not 
that ol science ficUDn, Anarchism had never been aboUshed, 
despite eyen the efforts of those dictatorlat regimes that had 
striven so hard to annihilate Ltand aU ila adl^rents. Vet, 
Ironically, it certainly seemed well on iiie road to withering 
avvay. 

Yet dormant historical forces have to slumber somewhere, 
and It is perhaps appropriate that this one retreated temporary 
lly into the sphere of the Imagtratton. It ts no doubt better to 
have In^glnatlon without a movement than a movement without 
ImagliAliDn. Perhaps now we can tave both. For to the sur¬ 
prise of practically all observers (e:ccep}tlng the small rem¬ 
nant of believers and vtslonarles) the movement began Its 
return to the hletorlcal slags Ln the late CQe, It now becomes 
passible to speculate that anarchism is capable of being much 
more buna noble dream, and. In fact, that Its future role In 
history will maice its past apipiear to be only faltering firsi 
steps, a minor epitsol^ In Its evolution, 

Wl»t tasie is there for such a hope? 

While It is true that only a generation ago anarchism had 
brai [to use the tangiAge of boireaucrate^ *ia)cen off the agente", 
the Ume may be coming when it is capable of forcing its way 
l3aclc On the agenda, perhape rewriting It, and maybe even 
tearing it up. It seems that we are now at a Juncture In hist¬ 
ory hi which the relevant problems begin to pose themselves, 
the concrete historical project begins to tai« form, and the 
problems tie therefore begtits to siti^te itself In the real world. 


The two reigning world Ideoteglea are now definitively reveal¬ 
ing Iheir bankruptcy. For the masses, whether they be sub¬ 
jected to f^pataliet or socialist systems of domination, the old 
faith is entering a period of deep crisis. The growing mood of 
these masses is one of cynicism and hoptetessness, dangerous 
dispiDSitionfi for all Ideologies founded on the myth unlimited 
pwogress and worldly messlantsm. This Is not to say that people 
no longer accept; yet they accepit With ill-natured resignation 
and pioorly dlsi^sed resentment. They are qulcKly moving to 
the point at which a new set of options begins to arise: not 
capitaUSm or socialism, hut ra^r famtlciam cr rebeUion, 
Flther unprecedented dep](hs of tad faitti and self-deceprtion, or 
the recognition of the troKenness of the old Symbolic StruCtuzeS. 
Either the kind of mlndtesa, spiritless dognatism which ts 
requited to perpebAte a dead religion, or the creative negation 
of illusions which have been revealed for what they are. 
perhaps for the first time human beings '^nd not merely 
theorists) begin to see the essential opposition notes tt^t 
between One Ideology and another, but between Ldeology and 
reaHty, As Nietzsche prophetically saw, the nabted p^ower 
relationships which underlie ail IdeologleB, no matter how 
'dermiCratlc’V 'T^umanlst’', or ''socialist are finally beir^ 
revealed, and the terrifying prospBct of conscious choice lies 
before us. 

In the content of this decay of traditional ideologleB, both of 
the Right and of the Left, the task Of formulating the libertyian 
problematic lakes on ittcreasing urgency. The questlDn is 
whether the libertarian movement will shake off Its own aUach- 
ment to the remnants of these moTlbund tdeologtea, and give 
some sort of conscious direction to the construction of a new 
social reality, ot whether It will puss up this opportunity for 
making Its Contribution to the break with past forms of domtna- 
tlon. White we can point to both "objective" and "subjective'' 
factors which constitute the material social and psychological 
basis fer the developing crisis of Hie dominant world Syatems 
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(deplettotii of reflourceSj ecoloelca]: Btresa^ econo mtc stagnatLon 
reslabiTice to neocolontaltsTn, Internal social (Hslntegratlon^ 
Clecllne of refreeslve structorea of rdotlvfltlon^ veaKenlng of 
Inatltutlonal kgttlinftc^, etc.), the Importance of the enKrefne 
struggle cannot be underestimated, etnoe there te no assur¬ 
ance that alternative Uberatory posBibilttles vtll be developed, 
except Ln so far as adoijuate tt«orettca1 and ^x-actfcal agento 
of aocUL transforinatlon are created. We cannot rely on 
Qome Inexorable march of htatnry to save ub if our own 
historical self-transformation Is a failure. Furthermore, 
as the prevailing patterns Of domlnatCon become Increasingly 
threatened by internal disintegration and exberial challenges, 
the amount of overt psychological and ^ysical force which 
will be used to maintain them can only be expanded. For 
this reason there is growing truth in the old saying that the 
new society must be created within the shell of the old— 
both because the old imist be transformed as rapidly as 
possible into a mere shell, which is tticreasingly perceived 
as a contrivance, a oieclmnlsm, and a barrier to human 
development; and because this relative unreality must be 
placed in contrast to the new society's growing fullnesE and 
reality. 

£f this does not occur, we will once again revert to the 
patterns of the past, although perhaps in even more destruc¬ 
tive forms. On the one hand, a critfcally unconscious and 
underdeveloped radicalism, which is Itself a mere reaction, 
will generate an entrenched resctlomry dogimtism that will 
Secure itself through even greater repression^ Or, on the 
other hand, should such a radicalism succeed in harnessing 
the energies of fear and frustration, wo will see more 
^“revolutions^^ which themseIves turn out to be the most 
advanced transformatlorkB of the old forms of domination. 

After having observed the history of this century we should 
not be at all shociced hy the idea that underdeveloped and 
onesided 'revolutionary'“activity can be a powerful contributor 
to the conquest cf power by the authcrlterlan forces of both 
Right and Lett. In fact, we must recognize that the fetishism 
of '’the Revolutioh" has itself been one of the most powerful 
mechanisms of domination. 

What, then, is the libertarian response to this historical 
[K-edlcainent? It seems to me that there arc two lines of 
development within the libertarian left, or, more specifically, 
the social anarchist movement, which have deep historical 
roots, and which are presently x-eemerging as distinct 
Currenia, On the one hand there are those who continue to 
conceive of the project of social omancipation primarily in 
terms of the mode of producHon, economic class analysis 
and class struggle. On the other, there are those whose 
approach Is more multi-dimenddral, and might be described 
as a cultural E^icntatfon, Both perspectives find numeroiis 
adherents at present wlfhln the libertarian pioUUca] move¬ 
ments of both the United States and Western Europe, although 
tlr relative strength of the two factiona varies considerably 
from country to country. 

In the United States the libertarian tradition of class- 
based organization and strategy can be traced hacit to the 
Europiaan Immigrant labor move ments of the late I9th 
ccntvffy and also to the largely native-American revoluttomry 
eyrdicalism of the IWW. The ideas of these movements 
coincided on many major pioints with the principles of 
EuropieanaiiarchosyndlcaUst and revolutionary syndicalist 
movemente of the 19 th and early 2 0th centurtes. The 
roots of domination are seen bo lie above ail in capitelism 
at4 the state. The essential project Is to organize the 
warding class tnte a force which can successfully overthrow 
toe state, the effective power behind economic exploitation, 
the paradigm for, and root cause of, all forms of domlratlon. 
Wheti toe workers succeed InfulfLLllng their historical 
mission, either through Ineurrectton [’the Revoluilon^T or 
000001010 class action ('the General Strikea new economic 
order baaed on self -nanfigement can be established, and 
with it a society of equality, freedom, and justice. The 
story is quite famllter, for this faith once exerted pxnterlul 
force In nouch of Southern Europfi and LaUn America, in the 
days before toe labor movements In these areae became 
dominated by Marxism and reformism, or were crushed by 
Fascism. The unique American contelbutlon was the 
verstOTi Resented by toe WobbUes flnduslrtal WortLers oI 
toe World]^ who sought to develop an even more radically 


economlstlc program based entirely on economic class 
aFOLlysis, and in which toe religious and pull ileal qua BUona so 
centeal to European amrcho-syndlcaUsm were rather un¬ 
realistically [yet a pfr opr lately for an A mertcan move me nt j 
relegated to the domain of "private opifnlon'', ^or the 
Wobblies, the pxicture presented of the iutiire society was that 
of a wor ld organized economically hy the workers according 
to U» IWW system of Induatolal unions, Thua there was no 
antistate line—members were tree to psirticipate in political 
activity, to refrain from it, or to oppose it. so long ao their 
political stance did not intrude Into the One Big Union, The 
IWW thus sought to form a treadLy-based class alliance, a 
kind of radical version of American pragmatism, attained at 
the expense of coherence and comprehensivences on the 
levels of both theory and strategy. Yet despite these prab¬ 
le ms and ambiguities, for a long time It was, and to an ex* 
tent still Is, within ftffi IWW that numerous UbertaFians chose 
to work, espieclally after toe possibLUtles for organizing large 
and enduring Immigrant ai^rchosyndicalist movements 
failed to materialize. 

The second current, which t have called toe cultural 
orlentatiDni tas always existed as part of the American 
libertarian tradition, and, given the relative weakness of 
clasB-tosed orgardzations in the United Slates, it has been 
dfSprOporUonately strong in comparison to Its place in the 
European movements. Thus in the ISth centxiry toe 
ccmmuniiarlan movement was an important sphere cf 
libertarian activity, in which a tnyriad of probtems of every¬ 
day Hfe, Including many issues related to sexislity, child- 
raising, and small group decision-maicfng were cotdronted. 
Although the Nlneteetuth Century communlttes remained 
pieripberal to American society, they biive been a contlni.Ea1 
source of InspiratloT; for the renewal of the movement lor 
commuT^lism, fn the twentfeto century, tots tradition was 
carried on by a number of groups which emphasized 
cooperative production, decentnlLzatian, and, often, non- 
vlotent patterns of living, Movements like toe CathoUc 
Worker and toe School of living were among those that 
perpeteated such values. But it was in the l&BO s, with the 
emergence of the Counter culture, toat tots tendency became 
once again a central focus of libertarian creattve activity. 

The explosive growth of communaHsm was only one area in 
which libertarian cultural devetopmenlB began to take place. 
For strong libertarian Impulses underlay much of the 
activity in the rrany movements for Uberatlon which then 
proliferated - the free school and alternative education 
movement, children's liberation, women's liberation, gay 
liberation, radical psychiatry, ecology, black liberation, 
the Native American movement, the antiwar movement, the 
student movement, the co-op movement, toe alternative 
media, and toe development of neighbourhood arganlzatton. 
Although these nriovemenlB were diverse in makeup, they 
all conlaliwd significant currents emphasLalng participation, 
decentralization, coopjerative modes of InteracHotv. and 
liberattoh from entrenched pAtternS of domlnation, Furtoer- 
more, toe Counterculture itself (which might be seen es a 
more generalized movement for social recreation, only 
partially overlap^ng with these more particularized EMve- 
mente) exhibited fl strong cultural dl rnsnslon, stressing the 
im per lance of conadousness, values, and parsonallty 
steucture, and raising questions about the repreSfilve/ 
libera lory ImpUcatlOTii of forms o( langiAge, commuitleatlon, 
music, art, and the symbolic dimension in general. 

In short, a Mnd of libertarian proto-culture began to 
develop^ arki it was in many ways one of toe most advanced 
fores hadowings of what a future libertarian society may be. 
Yet It was, unfortunately, merely a foreshadowing— more 
a revelation of pjosslbllltieB than an achievement of actual- 
iHes. Its roots were not deep In American socle'^. It 
was too much a product cf fortuItouH events aisl cpivenieral 
cortfiHons. It embodied a positive vision to a degree, but 
on tte whole It was stlli shaped by Immediate negativity, by 
a largely unreltective, undevelop^ (as it saW, "gut”) 
reaction against the domlrant culture. It lacked a sense ol 
tHstary to the extent of a failure to grasp even the very 
ferces which created It. or those with which It conten^d. 

It failed to comprehend the magnltode of the power of 
commodtUcaUon, aiyi tl» dominance of the code of values of 
the spectacle. Rwas therefore an easy prey for absorption 
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into the spectacular a^tein. It'vas theoretlcaill^ tmpoverlfih- 
ed and lncoheT«nt« ae is not aurprlalng given tta fragnnentod, 
rather than tot&Ilstic, nature. It'wfts cflfBblf of ^vtngrise 
to brUHant Inal^hta and brave eirpertinents, yet coukE not 
reach Oh needed synthefile that^vould give it strength and 
durabfUty* In short, It flteve loped many of the materials 
necessary to create a UbertarLan culhirc, but could not 
become such a culture. 

The result was the 70s, attf tte dlslntegratton and 
recuperatlDti^ It Is possible to argue th&t many of the gains 
of the QO e '#ere preserved, or that some of the values «hlch 
etnerged toot root and even developed further during the neat 
decade, And It is true that we cannot judge htstorlcal 
evolution by Ihe content of media coverage. Vet tor those 
who saw Intimations of a movement toward a culture fouoded 
cm Ubertarbuiand communal values, the 70's could only be 
pervaded by a sense of failed pcsslUlities. The pcrtod of 
humanisation of worK, blacK mayors (and even black Pepub¬ 
lican mayars:), women executives, 'weertmiiaUsatlob' of 
marijuana, porno theaters. Gov, ,ferry Brown, Quaker 
natural Cereal, and Friends of tJv Earth, In short, the 
confrontation between the old reality andj as It has been aptly 
put, ^^rtificlal negativity". If we arc Ira^tunale enough to 
fight off the old ratterne of domlnation - natiomUsm, racism, 
sexism, heterDscxlsm, etc — which seem to be making a 
powerful cometaek lately, we are confronted with the alter¬ 
native of a perfected society of commodity consumption - one 
in which all achieve the e^ual right to be com modi cortsumers 

and to offer themselves as commodities to be consumed. 

What is the Ubertarian response to IhLs dilemma? Is it 
a revival ot class politics, a new atternpt at cultural trans¬ 
formation, or some synthesis of the two? 

First, It Should be understood that the tradttiotal politics 
of class struggle had in Its own way a cultural dimension, and, 
even more, that It embodied an implicit view of humanity and 
nature. From its perspective, the person is above all a 
woriter, a producer. The great tragedy of history is there¬ 
fore seen to lie in the fact that the workers, who produce all 
tic goods necessary for life and well-being, and on whose 
activity the future irogress of society depends, are robbed 
of the benefits of uWlr production. Work is essential 
means toward social [rogress: the liberation of humanity 
from want, from bondage to nature. Being a worker Is there¬ 
fore a virtue, while being a non.’^orker le a vice, Inseparable 
from exploitation. The problem is to transferm all people 
Into workers, and to ^In for these workers conbroL over 
production - to establish universal self-manage me tiL When 
this la attained the utoprla of production will be achieved. As 
the IWW put it, ^^11 (he good things In life" - meaning products 
and service^, the "goods^' - will no longer be monopoUied by 
the capitalists, but will be shared by alU 

This Ideol;^, while encompassing a bitter attack on 
capflallsm and those who benefit from Its system of exploit¬ 
ation, Is, in spite of itself, a pirticular formulation of the 
product! ^st Ideology of devetoptng capita Us m - (he version 
formulated from the perspective of the working class (and it 
should be remembered that the prcleiariat, like the bour¬ 
geoisie, is an eminently ca pita list claeej. On almost all 
key points It Is Identical wllh'tTic’early capitalist froject of 
salvation ttirough material iroduction. tn a sense It Is the 
[rotestant version of the religion of iroductlon - the hierarchy 
is bo be overthrown, yet the faith remains firmly embedded 
In tlffi conflClcusnesB, the conscience, and even the uncons¬ 
cious of each believer. 

This faith still lives tm; yet the Irony la that It Is an 
Ideolt^ ttat capltatism is itself in the (xocess of trans¬ 
cending. It should therefore be no surprise that Its pro¬ 
letarian vorston Lb increasingly confronted with reactlO'ns 
rangl:^ from unelassconsclous yawns to class'Collaboration¬ 
ist sneers On the [Art of the toiUug maBses. For late 
capitalist sDclety has increasingly passed further into the 
realm ol the valucB of consumption, and Into the sprere of 
dominaticn by the commodity. The cult of the working Class 
a«! Balvation through labor appears Increasingly less 
appealic^ In a society In which work beconKs more and more 
fragmented and abstract. In which class membership 
becomes less cWarly defined and less central to social 
identity, and in which privatized consumption becomes the 
ultimate refuge for a desocialised individual. 



' WE'RE ALi GUILTVi ’ 


tn a soclely In which the will to power is increasingly 
channeled in the direction of commodity consumption, not 
Only the old class politics but even the most seemingly 
radical social theories have quickly revealed their Impotence. 
For example. Wilhelm Belch was able to confront capiiatEsm 
with the ekploeive issue of Instinctual repression, bringing 
Into qiiestion not only the reigning economic system, but also 
the state and patriarchy. Yet; capital has shown itself to be 
quite cai^ble of moving beyond the stage of Instinctual 
repression, at least on its own terms, and achieving what 
h^reuse called 'depressive desubllmatlon", as las become 
especially clear In the 70 s. So it can sponsor Its own 
versions of sexi^l revolution, not to mention Its own varieties 
of womens^ liberation and minority rights. liberation comes 
to mean rebellion against all the obsolete eoclal forms which 
restrain the [xocess of commodification, in its most radical 
forms it demands equality - the right to consume and be 
consumed without fliscrImitation. 

The prevaiUng system of domination seems to lave almost 
infinite capacity to recuperate critical thought and practice. 
Should we therefore fall into Ue mood of despair and 
resignation that seems to be so fashlomble lateiyf Should 
we seek to profit from the current market value of (be kind 
of clSiStened idealism that can even masquerade as a new 
"l^iiloBopW? 1 believe that before we succumb to dis¬ 
illusionment or begin to market our lost Illusions, wc should 
consider the possibility that our critique has often been less 
than critical, ain that our practice baa been left lamentably 
underdeveloped. For the mainstream of the left, while it 
challenged the system of domination In many ways, still 
defined Its prolblematlc in terms of the politics of class 
strugEle, and therefore still accepted many of the [re- 
supposltions of auEhoritaxian society. Thus, even In its 
best historical moments ltrerr*1ned largely uncritical of the 
industrial system' of technology and the 'project of human 
dondnation of [ature. 

The libertarian problematic today is, of course, to 
develop a coherent, eystematic and thoroughly critical view 
of reality, and a (ractice adequate to tracisform reality in 
accord with this vision. II we are successfully to challenge 
tbe system of domination, we must achieve an umderstenaing 
ol reality as a whole. Including toe total symbolic universe 
by which we Interpret and Indeed construct realKy, 
Conseqifinlly we must confront a multitude of questions of 
ontology, social theory, and psychology. 

C ‘OnL on 
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Foraword 

11 (he country were ever faced ifrilh an Jmmediate Eh'real 
of nuclear *af, a copy of ihis booKlat would be distrl- 
buied 10 every household as part of a'public informaMon 
campaign which would include announcements on tele¬ 
vision and radio and in iho press. The t&oldei has been 
designed lor free and general disiribution in that even I. 

11 fs being placed on sale now (pr those who wish io 
know what ihey would be advised to do at auoh a lime. 


Rrotect and Survive. HMSO. 50p, Central offl<* of tnfo- 

rmatton 

It La our opinion that people not already converted to 
Ariarchfsm can become upeet when conlronted with the Statea 
OtfLcLal Secrets, Therefore non^^narchtets reading this review 
should perhaps stop reading ircm or politely avert tlieir e/ea 
when we get down to the nitty gritty bits. Tor U Is essential to 
breach the Official Secrets Act In reviewing an instructjon 
boot:let that omits more than it saye. We are told that the 
booklet has b«n PtocKplled since the early flfttes and djetri- 
butlcfl haa been held over In the 'natioTial. Interest'. But Incre¬ 
asing leaks sparked off by the Cruise irleslle debate lave 
caused the authorities to release the thlngt They might have 
saved their energy. Its author a (and one suspects them of 
being experts In ^opaganda rather than nuclear warfare) 

Bhould be stood up In the public piUorlas and questioned in 
depth. In fact it's the one txnk we've read that seriously poses 
the guesHon of society's wisdom In abolishing the rack. 

But let’s Start at basics. The only reson that Britain 
malnfains an Independant nuclear warlotrce is that it gives our 
leaders a place at the top table. Thats it. 'T'here is tto other 
reason^ It's a tnajor bargaining aid that can be traded off In 
various economic deals,, territorial arrangeinenta and lorces 
others to share InlormatlDn with us. Dismiss all this talk 
about deterence, SALT, Independence and stratogy all of 
which is ahighly lucrative fitld taken over by Jobe-for-the-boys. 

Throughout the booklet there is the well worn infantile trust 
in authority thatwc found mewE Irritating Of all; 'Your own 

local authorl^ wUl be best able to help_'E you Hve In 

a caravan your local authority will be abte la advise you... 
'listen to the radio for Insh'ucHona.and^ more ominously, 

' If no Irs&ucHons have been recieved within five days... ‘ 

( Does this mean they've all been wiped outv Have they all 
gone at las if) 

Anyway let's begins Or rather where the booklet does not 
begin. Tbs first part of any nuclear exp^loslon Is a huge heat 
producing FIASH, It has been described as something that 
lights up U» back of your eyelids' by observers pvtected by 
a glass dcreen and with their tficice turned away. 'Thus before 
ypu are caught up with the falling masonary and gamma 
radiation you are going to have a good inrt of the population 
staggering about in various states of blindness. Such unfort¬ 
unate symptoms are naturally eiiaacerbated should the flash 
occur at night when the puptls of the eyes are dilated. 


If ihtr« b jiftKiufil ffom pw niuk yov miy b*ve 

(ime bdbet a rdl^ui lo do minor iobi Id out ibe 

At&ihtf w iuan£ curiAini oi ibtnt to OOvH biOKert oi 

bolei. 


The flaslv as a bonus, also generates heat of such inten¬ 
sity that it will toast your bread at ten mllea (as the Cruise 
llyfl. gedditl }. H will light up curtains, trees, grass and Lf 
there’s a stiff hreeae about (which there willt be soon after¬ 
wards mate ) you teve a massive lirestorm on your hands. 
All that lot with Its Implications and the booklst sums It up 
with the help of three commas in two sentences on page five: 


Heat and Blast 

The hm jithI hl^E ia icvm that Ihc)' cin hill, and d«1rd^ 
buildlr^v fp^ up lu live milH from ihe cuploMon. Bc>'Dnd Ihdl, 

IhfiiEcan be u^hoCK 



Following the flash - and again there Is no mention of 
this- you are In for a blast of such proportions that you 
will wonder what hit you. In fact there'a no need to wonder, 
you'll be hit by motor cars, buses, trees, people, glass, 
stetes, cows or bite thereof. Speeds in excess of 300 mi^ 
have been recorded throe miles from the crater bp. Maso¬ 
chists amongst you should not desjAir. The blast creates 
a form of vacuum aud the displaced air rushes back (at a 
teaser intensity ) to the centre picking up the stuff not 
previously lodged In the side of more solid sbructiires. 

And of course what differentiates a nuclear bomb from 
an ordrlnary drop and plop, a|^t from Its sheer force, Is 
good old radiation. And here the booklet is at Its best, which 
ifiii'L saying much. We learn thatt radiation can’t be seeT^ 
Smelt, felt Or boiled away. The only defence is to put thick 
material between yourself and the fall-out. And one can only 
presume that you don't get thicker protection than a few 
hundered feet of earth in an underground tead-iined bunker 
where your local authority la holed up wafting to give you 
I ns true If ons. 

One can't help feeling tiat this little booklet is altogether 
a liUte too cosy, almost as If wc wo'e being softened up lor 
sornething. Almost all the Infoririatlon given would lave been 
more applicable to blitz-torn E^tlzln In 1910. Its all too easy 
to conjure up a menial picture of retired Colonels planning 
Out the spectacle of the results of the ultln^te In State tAr- 
berlsnn. Little maps underground with radiation scales 
culled from other bunkers white upstairs there are a hand¬ 
ful cf slobbering mutants scratching for frogs amongst 
strange green coloured puddles. 

Lets move on with some workpolnts that are composed of 
unstated facts^uLsanswered questions and Items for luther 
resesTch. 

1. 9 another State sees another preparing Its po'pulatlon 
for war, i.e, announcing on TV tlAt you Should now start 
painting your windows and taking off your doors; Is it not 
likely that they will |re-empt your pre-emptive s'teike with 
a strike of their own, 

2. The whole concept of nuclear warfare is based on 
SUl^ISE, The great mass of Britain, when it comes to the 
crunch will Simply be atAndoned by the authorities. 

3. Whole areas of the country will be too radioactive to risk 
entry for anything up to several weeks after the btast. Will 
Ua authorities risk sentflng in whatever rescue teams they 
may Nave to patch up trapped pensloners.A ^i-ocedure far 
more likely is the setting up of no-go areas where would be 
eSCa|Aes are shot. 

4. ^ they do go In, ones morate Is not pirticularLy boosted 
by the fact the only those ^after comparatively simple hospit¬ 
al treatment and can play n [mrt Ln the survivaT of the lAtlon 
will be given priority'(MOD Supptement tJo3 to Civil First Aid 
(19^2}). A gain when you are trapped beneath the remains of a 
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CRATER UP 


double dbdc bus and pus from the rotting ]ABsengsrs is s^ep- 
ttiig down on your chin a Ml you are kicKing yourself for not 
voting for the Sster Shore/Gear go Brown Coalition of l^'tS 
lane solace froiui the iinowlecige that the authorities have ah- 
andoned you, 

5. The dlspoeal of mliliaTis of overirilfed corpses that litter 
the place up real problem for the authorLtles, After all 
they have to surface sometlnie and tl wouldn't do for their re- 
eonnaiesance officers to cone ta.ciL infected with plague would 
lt.About the Only other kind of species underground that stand 
an ongoing chance of sur%H\'a1 arc the rats In the sewers. At 
least thetr intentions are honest. They will not abandon you. 

fipThe booklet [resuines tliat there will be one single ex- 
ploSfon^What ho a further strike after a few hours or days 
later. One can feel for the poor heslards Illustrated on |Age 
23 entombed under their idtchen Cable for twelve day3;''Only 
two (toys to go before the booklet says we can come out'and 
another flash erupts over the hill. 

7«Any State planning a nuclear offensive must have a few bri¬ 
gades Of mop-ap troops whose task ft will be to flush out key 
installations that have been ptonned to survive the blast. Unused 
missile site's would be an obvious target titot would require 
neutralising by tend under certain conditions. We are acutely 
reminded of the Siberian Infantry Iqvisions that took Berlin at 
the end of WWll.Thcy were not nice people.Such a force would 
roinatti in the occupied slate lest they Introduce further contam- 
liAtfon teCK home. 

8. Why no mention of Chemical Warfare In the bookletTltS re¬ 
sults axe much cteaner for an cneiny Intent oa territorial gains 
but Its success ts much dependent on climatic behaviour .All 
troops undergoing chemical warfare training are ccjulpfcd with 
injectable tablets of Atropine which are pinned to the chest of 
their rubber n>onkey suits. Atropine is given in a dose of Zmg. 
intramuscularly when the first symptoms of Nerve Agent expo¬ 
sure become apparent. These arcirunning nose, streaming eyes, 
Shivering,abdominal TStins. voraittlng, loss of bladder control, 
fits and so on to death from exhaustion from increasingly severe 
recurring fits. 

The Camdian Army developed a small gun that on being pun¬ 
ched against the thigh through clothing injlected the required 
dose. 

Although the booklet doesn’t aettaliy tirtention U we arc cer¬ 
tain that your local councillor is ready to distelbcte Atropine 
packs geared to adult arid child dosages as soou as he gete the 
nod from Fylingdales tiarly Warning Station. 

9, The symptoms of radiation Sickness have been well docu¬ 
mented. What has not been emphasised fully has beeri the feeling 
of general malaise. One could imagine hunting for frogs with 
ulcerated arms and the knowledge that your liver has got a telf 
life of two months but not with a teelir^ of profound malaise. Its 
something worse than when yooi were leaking In a ted bout of 
flu with a temperature of 103 and you just wanted to curl up 
and die. 


At tome 



All *1 hi3int mu&t Iv Ikt mom juid sUty imiklc (he 

inntf Impme (he tiiiwd Tof CovcninKnT KivkieAJvd 

iiHirvcttons. 


10. Before your middle class friends invest In a fail out shel¬ 
ter, ask them to Imagine the scene after the blast. Other people 


who ain’t got one may want to pop in for a (frlnk ci your water. 
Such gueate may not be nice people. They couW have horrid rad¬ 
iation burns and be unwilling to go through your decontamlna 
tlon procedure. They may be armed with elube or guns. They 
may even be from the council estate.If you are Into fall out 
shelters make sure they can't be opened from the outside, and 
that includes the walls and the floor. 

So much for humour. E^rhape we ten get down to iaIking about 
prevention. The Key to it all Is contained earlier on where we 
put forward the real reason for Britain having a mobile Cruise 
missile force, thus knawingly making the whole country a total 
target. What we are -talking shout are people In poaitlons of pow¬ 
er from whatever persuasion. If we only throw oin- energies into 
anftl-nuclear campaigns then we are not attacking the root cause 
of this sorry mess. The Key to ft all must be exposure. Wo must 
discover the whereabouts of these undergrou mi hunkers, after 
all it may be you whoso mouth is ulcerated from thirst. 

As members ol a team dedicated to practical action arising 
Out of theory we offer the following story to show what can be 
done. 

Doreendressed me upas a student of architecture, Etancils 
and pens In the top pocket, a snuff coloured duffle Ctet and a 
folded copy of the Guardian under my arm. I then apfraechsd 
luhnchester Central library with a request ttet I was resear¬ 
ching building materials and could f examine plans of contemp¬ 
orary buldinge erected since i960 In Mamchestjer.It tekes time 
but I was refered bo va.rlaLis depBxtments and eventually ended 
up with a Sweet young thing In the Arte Section. I was amused 
to learn tl^t the Planning Dept. Iiad said that the Library must 
seek permission before showinq^certain plans Eo enquirers. 'Do 
you mean Prisons and Air per is r teld I thinking that there waa 
an obvious security reason. But no, the library didn’t have plans 
for those kind of b^ldinge. But by a p'oeess ctf ellminatian we 

I Evciythme vyiihlo :i ttfLmr i4 niKhiir tiploiion will I 

be tulialLy dcsKojed. Evtn (HJoftlc livjrfl uulinlc thiE area well I 
bcin Oaitecrfrorni - B 

worked out that there axe tto plans or informabon whatsoever 
on hfancbesteir's Crown Court (built in 1964>. In a subsequent 
pose as touriete we were unable to gain any admission to the 
lower floors at the Crown Court itself. 

II wasn't long after that by a curious coincidence that Doreen 
met (In Dot Ftrkins of all pEaces) a friend who kefiw this bloke 
who bad been working on the orlgfinal foundations and reported 
a large tunnel that led to the Police Station and ted a most el¬ 
aborate 'air conditioning' system, 

^qUio^B marched agaihst the bomb twenty years ago and the 
only time the authorities were caused alarm was when the Spies 
for I^ace blew their cover in exposing the PegioHil Seats of 
Government. The lessons of then stand even sbronger today.Tn 
tact Lte your civic duty to go rut there and collate as much Inf¬ 
ormation as you can and feed the information out.Someday U 
may he useful to a broken muiant who was perhaps once a proud 
dignified human being who sought nothing more than to Lead a 
trouble free life. 

Meanwhile the Clltheroe (West) Anarchist Group imssed a 
recent resolution on nuclear warfare. Should we survive the in¬ 
itial blast then we axe off into the 'uLu’,a bottle cf Bells finest 
in each hand, staggering and singing the old songs on a mad reck¬ 
less journey towards the crater 11 soaking up the gnmnia rays 
arvi sticking two fingers up at the periscopes coming up from 
under the ground, ftrhaps then, wten the first symptoms of ch¬ 
ronic diarrhoea establish themselves will we find a use for the 
Governioents littte booklet. 

Doreen Frampton SFN 
Peter Good 

Farlbir in^lpv. 

X hKAkl. Vw-'Ti-siu' If (I D 11 MM'J'T puUnhed by Her 

Sii.i><Hiery Office, haJhii a^ajliNc. 11 mnliint ilcfultd infcnM- 
liCrti Lh( i^tcLi tif nucicir uoipcm inJ wilf be nf ihKmi lb IhaMT 
itiui rv f^iihtr ihiir krCiAledv of iHc vubjcel 
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canteen dec.Werbers fertile use (rf 


There are within thtee am all istuida basements, ce tiara anil 
caverns measure less to the bureaucrats that contain art 
treasurefi literally hcyonil price. Beyond [irlco because Lt is 
doubtful that even within our free marlu!! of criminal lalssex- 
faice capitalism It would be possible to find a buyer^ To 
iiuote but one amall example and that is the Courtauld CollfiC- 
tion that was given to the people two, or over two, years ago 
by Count Antoine Scilern and can be priced at over £100 
m illion pounds. It contains 23 Rubene, 3 Mlobaelangelos, and 
the WOrit of artists ranging Irom Picasso Id Duier. C as son of 
the Royal Academy has fought to get his foot into Somerset 
House for his own Ft. A. 19lh and 20th century bumph but 
Tory Heseltise has now docMed that the Counl^s collection, 
to we the many headed, shall be housed in Somerset Bouse 
so Hugh of the R.A,. will have bo sit and brood among all his 
Victorian rhubarb. 

These paintings held in bondage by the Courtauld arc the 
common property of the coanmon people and men and women 
could live out their worsting lives and never know of the 
existence of these workf of art. Already liJKe scavenger dogs 
the American museuims are on the scent and the Getty museum 
in California has lire arty offered £7 000 OOO for a single altar 
piece and 1 do not recall anyone asking my petmisslon to sell 
any of these worke of art so we are not talking peanuts man 
but money man money. One can play llie cynic and say that if 
we do not know If our phone Ik tapped by the Special Branch, 
if we could afford a hired phone, or who orders American 
Trident mlaflUes or even If the Third World wiii begin 
three minutes after reading this line how can we be expected 
to know that over a £IQ0 f)O0 Q0<l-Of public property is rtond 
Out of public sight and the answer is that with the slightest 
hint of mfoiinatJon to demand to know fo demand to know for 
make no mistake about this comrades every politician in 
office, every head of every gr?at EstablishWient InEtltutlon 
is no more than a clerh in office. Their pay may be higher 
than yourk and their legally enforceable authority may appear 
and probably is greater than that of the common people in the 
short term but like the factory labourer they ait disposable 
by the very authority that gave them their power and if they 
do not believe me then ask the one-time king of Britain the 
Duke of Windsor^ ask Nixon^ cx-president of These United 
$tatee, ask Edward Heath or ask the brooding heads of London 
Transport who were sacked by a clownish politician for they 
will tell you that today the glory tomorrow signing on at the 
focal LAtour Exchange^ Today was Press day within the 
National Gallery and we w'ere there, no more thaa a dozen, 
to gaze at Lord Leighton's huge * Perseus on Pegasus' and to 
drink the wine and to laugh with Molly and to discus $ the 
mfouities of waiting for paymaat for free-lance work but 
laughter was the mood of the hour. Lord Leighton was a 
good, solid Victorian hack who became wealthy through his 
painttags for his market was the new rich middle class 
Industrialists and both sides were happy in that Lord Leighton 
rode in his carriage to the bank with their money and they got 
your actual work of art in a glided frame to prove its value 
BO noone was harmed^ that is of course only the anaii child- 
ran who spent their brief lives working in the darkness of the 
expanding coal mines or were worked to death In the VlrtOTlan 
Satanic mUis standing shoulder to knee with their mother and 
their father to provide the wealth to buy all the tasteless 
brie a brae for a new class seeking a new cullore among the 
decaying refuse of theoM. Of Leighton's painting what can 
one say? ft never riseB above the level of a well painted cinema 
poster and like a cinema porter in faniaBtlcally reduced repro¬ 
duction it looks Improssivo but then so do the pOBfors for 
Apocalypse Now. Perseus the m an is a good solid piece of 
academic work, Pegasus the horse is shoddily painted over 
goad draftsmeuishlp, hut rocks^ background, robe and sea 
are lust slack bad painting. The State honoured Inlghton by 
maklitg him mo-Lord and planting him coinpkte with angina 
in St Paul's Cathedral and one would hold that all in all it is 
a Small matter concerning a minor artist who harmed no one 
and gave pleasure with his small tafont but f £eel that the error, 


and it is a grave erroC;, is thls^ We In London have a great 
choice of what is good^ bad or indifferent and we are forced to 
make our own value judgeTiients and this luxury is denied the 
ntai and women and children in the provinces and by the 
nature of the money market they are given only the third rate 
On which fo base and build their standards. Ifighton'e ee\ jn 
foot diameter happy time daub is but a passing plaasant hour 
among all the magnificent artistic wealth of the National 
Gallery. Che is interested. One forms a ^gement and accepts 
It ae a piece of solid Victorian hack work and le pkased that 
the National Gallery gives us this opportunity to see it. The 
worthy burghers of Berlin would probably render us the same 
thanks If we shipped the Albert Memorial over bo them for a 
month but this huge painting in its great gilded frame Is on 
loan from the leicestershlre City atid Art Galleries and on the 
screen of my memory I see all the walls of all those provin¬ 
cial museums that f have wandered through and all that 
Victorian dross wall-papering their walls and the tragedy is 
that It should be so for the people In the provinces are forced 
by ecoiiomlc reasoning to accept Ih^rd rate cultural standards 
and It should not be SO and my advice to the politicians of 



"Whai’9 the SPECIAL todsiy MoUy^" 

"Egg icid Sauflage with Chip* and ^ TomiiEo with a choice 
af Rubens and Brueghel or a. Chardin Still Life, " 

Leicestershire Is to dump this huge daub dcl one of the London 
dealers specialising in camp Vietdriana and in the name of 
that minority of your cHfoens who deserve better try and buy 
a handful of watercolours or etchings of the eighteenth century 
honoured by time and the dealers stamp but the Bond Street 
latrbie gossip tells me this very day that another plush London 
gallery is opening and that It Is the Rothschild money that Is 
behind the ccmlag boom in Lord Leighton's paintings so rate- 
cutting politics is the orde r of the day, then to be U with art 
staidarde and the mind and hang on to Pegasus by his 

badly painted tail. But what about the workers, you cry, rais¬ 
ing slightly hysterical laughter in the cricket club or being 
rememliersd as the college or university wU of the and 

it all tfos in, comrades, for one walks from the National 
Gallery Board Room as Lord Leighton elnks Info the sunset 
on on to view Ruben's 'Sa-nsoti aid Delilah'. Bought by the 
National Gallery for over £2, OOD, CKK> it is a jzeat sombre 
work and is a fair example o' Rubens' obsessloa with boneless 
flesh. Is It worth oyer 000, OOO? 
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And the luiewer is yies but bite jfOur imiickSes on ice 000 
thit ^Dthebys chRrgied for hawking this Eubens h) yoa. But in 
that SL-ne tourist-packed gallsry within ch& NatioLial Gallery 
is a paintiim, nay thre* paintings, that aie the property of (he 
Brillsli flaU, lads and Lasae s, and 1 doubt if they knav of them 
or 11 they did they would ever see tlvm^ Tlie small Chardin is 
a brlUlmt small still-life and as an example oi craftsmanship 
is a pure painter*s painting but it is the British Bail Superann¬ 
uation Fiind purchase of a small Rubens that had tbe book¬ 
keepers heavy breathy Ing over their led^rs^ It is * Landscape 
with pan and Syrinx' and it has little value a^ a work of art 
for it Is tho type of studio work that any competent apprentice 
should have been capable of. A rush >ob in a flaw season^ 

Its value is historical in that n'o jiajor painters worked on the 
same canvas^ Breughel with his small brush atroJcea painted 
the birds, the bees and the flowers and tree a for the background 
and Rubens with his thicker heavier brush sLtokis painted his 
usual rape theme. Tiiese three paintings are on loai to the 
National Gallery but 1 will swear that the clerks and tl^ rank 
and file of British Rail will sever see tiiem ‘d they never visit 
London and the Naciouat Gallery or have oo knowledge of 
these paintings bought m their name. 1 hold that it is the 


moral duty of those who control the British Rail Sigsrannuat- 
ion fVjnd, and 1 a^n talking in millianB of ppp to have huadieds 
□1 weU-framed, fuU-slie 22 J x 37i inches reproductions 
of these to be hung in every canlesn^ Works of art Should not 
be allowed to decay In basements and if they are held in the 
name of the working people then let the working people demand 
to See What they own if only in reproduction. S can be done^ 
There in the National Gallery hang the niutilated fragments 
of Manet's 'Execution of the Emj^ieror' and after long years 
of a Bilzi;|le battle t Still claim the credit for the reasscmbUng 
of those tragments within, a single frame and I poaed before 
Manet's broken painting and Molly laughed but the point that 
1 am making, ca:itrades, is that you who work on British Rail 
now know that you own a RubenSj Breughel, Tiepolo and 
Chardin so denfiand and demand and demand to ^en them, if 
only in weLt-frayied reproductionsssssssnsss. 

SHOrjnaqnas arthUH; MqYSE 

^uStofiip 
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Contlcuia-d from 11 


Fortunately, lihertartan thought has been moving slowly 
but consistently in the direction of Such an all-embracing 
vision In recent years, especially as It has come to see the 
ecological perspective as the macroscopic correlabe (livieed, 
the philosophy ^ nature) of the libertarian conception of a 
co-operative^ voluntarily organized society. It has been 
moving toward a fully-developed, organic theory Of reallly, 
a theory which proposes a distinct view ol nature, of human 
society, of the group, and of the self or person. Further, 

It polntB toward a coherent practice which can successfully 
found a new libertarian cult^e which challeuges the social, 
political, economic and peychologlcaL dominance ol the 
official culture, with Its values of atomistic Individualism^ 
egoistic consumption, and the will to power. In the place of 
this view of the world as a collection of fragmented, 
aniagontstio ffirts (whose metaphysics., ethics, and social 
pihlloeo[iiy are epitomized In deterrence theory 1, the organic, 
ecologies 1 worldview delineates a reality In which the whole 
Is a unity-in "diversity. In which the development and ful¬ 
fillment of the part can only proceed from its complex 
IrttErrelattonshipaTid: unfolding wtthln the larger whole. The 
Universe Is seen not as a lifeless mechamam hut raHuer as 
an or^nic whole, a totality consisting of non "discrete, 
Inberpenetrating processes. Society must become, like 
nature Itself, an organic, IntegralEd, community. Human 
beings can only reallee their personhood, their Individuality 
In the fullest sense, through rLon-docnlratlTig Interaction, or 
as ^'&rtln Buber put It, in a society which Is a community of 
communities. The eittatence of such a society depends on. 
the growth of a multitude ol snniaU persona Ustlc groups which 
are the erganfe Iflbrlc of the organic society. These ground 
must be founded on buman Social Instincts and needs, on the 
one hand, and offer a framework lor the development of 
creative desire and aocial Inagitation on the other. And 
underlying all must be a new vision of the self- a self which 
Is Itself Organic, and having the nature of a iwooess. It 
must be a self which ts not ohjeettfied, or divided a^lnat 
IbseU, but rather Is a harmonious synthesis of fission, 
raUpmlity, and imagination. Such a self fa a social 
creatloii, an embodiment of bur common human mture in 
Its process of historical development, yet also the TuoSt 
indlvldiAUEsd and unique self-expression of reality, and 
therefore the most ultimately creative frocess. 

What does this Imply oii the level of coticrete (wactlce? 

It means that the UbertarUirL [woblernatlc in the field of 
action ani arganlEStton Is above all a ^oblematlc of social 
regeneratton. Confronted with the fii&l truths of Western 
Civilisation - disintegration, atomlzaBon, egoism, and 
domliAtlon - the libertarian movement must place the 
highest iriorlty on creating Uberiarlaii {and even more, 


communitarian ) ^tterns of interaction at the most baaic 
level the nffictly group. This means that organtaatlotie 
nice anarchosyndlcailst unions and ararchist federation^ will 
be, at best, incapable of aoctaf traitsformutton, and, at 
worst, frameworks for reproducing the system of domitAlton, 
unless they are rooted In a firmly estebllshed libertarian 
Culture, in libertarian human re tattonehipe, and in a 
libertarian perception ol reality. 

The problem is thus tn a sense to again tehe up the task 
ol the Counterculture of the 60s, but this time within the 
framework of a scd-conscious libertarian cultural movement. 
None of the cancer ns of the 60 b have lost their relevance. 
Therefore the movement muat not only be firmly rooted in 
the affinity grouft and concern itself with the dei,'elopment 
of libertarian primary relationships, but It must also strive 
toward building a larger cultural and organlzaticmal structere. 
While discarding the fatal Illusion that any mere or^nlEatfon- 
a1 form can lead to Uberatory social transfarmatlDn, it must 
regenerate the Impulse toward the establishment of coopera¬ 
tives, collectives and communes as rAcessary etements In 
the evolution of a libertarian culture. R will contanuie the 
development and application of decentralist, liberatory 
tech[»logy. It will once more grasp the centrality of 
libertarian education, an area of the moat advanced liber¬ 
tarian ivactice Irom the time of Tolatoi to the most mature 
and historically conscious experln»eTtta of tbs 60s. And It 
will never target the Imporlaftce of the esthetic dimenalon. 
continuing the rteli tradition of libertarian self-ex|reesion, 
for atrarchlsm Is as much as anything the synithcsls of art and 
life, awT aa Murray Dookchln has said, the conception ol the 
communlly as a work of art. 

Tn this confronfentlon between the values ol egoism, 
commodllicatlon, aisl domination and those of Liberterlan 
communallam the struggle is no longer a struggle of classes 
in the traditioml sense, ft la rather a struggle ol the 
communltv aiiaiMl clkBs Society, the society of dlvWon, the 
society ol domliatlOflL It is therefore not the struggle d 
socialist worker to succeed the bourgeois Individua l as the 
subiect of history. Raihfir It is the emergehca of the person , 
tlA organic social sell* who must Ihrough social, eommural 
self-realtaatloii combat these forces and Ideologlea which 
reduce this self to aaocfallty (indlviduallem, prlvatism) or 
being a producer {(roducUvlam), 

Whatever the Im^eelon may be that I have given so far. 
It ehouU be understood that none of the foregoing means that 
class amlysls and class struggle in the broadest seice of 
these terms have lost their meaning. In fact, one of the 
key elemaits of the libertarian (roblamatlc is the develop¬ 
ment of a more adequate analysis of the claes structorea of 
both contemporary and past soctedas, libertarian thecpy 
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has already begun to show great promise for eofLtftderable 
contribution^ In this area, liot beln^ M#d to the fetishism 
of the worlEtng class^. tt can show the creative role which 
peasant aoclettea and tritfll culturea have played In history 
and even trehlatary, and thcfr amply manifested potanbtal 
for the tftvelopment of libertarian and communitarian social 
forms. Further more. It can continue to doeument the fact 
that the ’working clasa Itself has been moat revolutionary, 
most libertarian, moat critical, and most socially creative 
In Its irafisttlonal stages, rather than at the points at’which 
It has been moat dasslcally ’’proletarian" and "liaiuslrlarv 
This la exemplified In the past by those groups which ’were 
torn our of tradllloifil . communal society, and were only 
beginning to be socialized Into the Industrial system^ and 
can be expected to reoccur in the future only In so far as the 
classic working Ctass continues to disintegrate and a growing 
number of its members come under the influence ol, or begin 
to p^tlcipete in, a developing libertarian communadst post- 
industrial cultxire. Furthermore, rccc^nlzlttg tto Irreducible 
reality of political power, lli^rtarlan theory can more fully 
delineate Ua role of the developing icchnobureaucratic 
class to slate cap!Callst and cor^rate capitalist society. 
Substituting the more adequate concent of the system of 
domination In the p^ce of obsolete roducttocisL. economisttc 
conceptlonB, it can contribute to understanding the interactton 
between such forms of domination as patriarchy, political 
power, technological dnititoatton, racism and economic 
exploltoticn, there>^y showing the Interplay - lioth the contra¬ 
dictions and the mutual reinforcement - within the total 
system between economic class, sex class, political class 
and ethnic class. Such a formulation turns out to be 
especially fruitful In linking the structxire cf domination In 
claaBlcal cspilallat society' to that exiettrg in pro-capitalist, 
lato capitalist and post-capitalist socle ties. Corresponding 
to this expanded conception of class analysis, there will also 
be an amplified practice of class struggle, though certainly 
not In the traditional sense of finding the most suitable 
present-day strategies for the messianic working class, 
feather, the lash of the libertarian movement will be to 
combat the material atid Ideological power of all dominating 
ctasees, whether economic, piolitical, racial, religious, or 
sejcual, with a mulMdlmaasloital practice of lllxration. 

Such a practice will integrate within the framework of this 
irffltiysided fight against domlEatlon a variety of sorts of 
activity* It ’Will certainly include eeoHomlc actions, like 
strikes, boycotts, on the Job aettons, ocotipatlons, orpin- 
Izatton of direct action groups and lederahora of liberlarlan 
workers' groupe, and development of workers* assemblies, 
collectives and cooperatives. It will also entail pan tt ml 
activity. Includlcig not only anti-electoral activity, ¥ul in 
some cases strategic voting, especially to referenda and 
local electlonB. In addition there will be active interference 
’With ImptementaHon of repressive governmental policies, like 
pursuance of Imperialistic war policies or dangerous assaults 
on the biosphere ^ non-compliaT»ce and resistance against 
regimentaUon and bureaucratizatlcn of society. Including 
technologleal surveillance and control of the population; and 
fartlclpstion In movemetits for Increasing direct ^SLCtlclfation 
In deciston-making and local control. ■*'hcre must also be 
Ideologloal sErugglc, Including the developn^nt of arts, media, 
and symbolic Structures ’wbicb expose the farces of domlT*- 
tfon and counterpoBe to them a system of values based on 
freedom and community. And to all rases there must be a 
Eractlce of psychoBoclal transformation. In which ail groups 
functioning to comrat doinl nation self-consciously seek to 
[ratntain their toals in peraonallstic human relattonshlps, 
direct participation, non-hierarchical ititernal structure. 


and respect for the Integrity and todlvldi^llty of each siember. 
One lesson of the 60 a Is the futility of any atteiPptfl to 
Submerge the Uberlarlan presence Into basically non- 
llberlarian mass organlaatloEffi or vague ecumenical 
"Movements", If the libertarian move mentis to experience 
organic growth It must fiercely defend the liber tartan 
character of primary groups, and realize the fundamental 
nature of alt llberfarlau organtjatton, not aa mere forms 
of mobIHzatlon for struggle against any or even all kinds of 
domlifLtioni, but above all as elemonts In the more com[xe- 
henaive process of cultural recreation. 

The liherfarian problematic Is Indeed a problen^tlc 
which entails negation - the negation of all forms of domliA- 
tlon, atlCTatlon, and social disintegration. Yet a movement 
which degenerates Into pure negativity - Into mere coltectlve 
resentment on the part of the alienated - la oordemtiiQd to 
Impotence and lack of creative energy. The revolutloiary 
subject was once described as a class with radical chains - 
one which says '1 am nothing, I should be everything. " 

Vet the attempt to move from total nothtagness to a fullness 
of being Is something that might be accomplished by the 
Absolute Idea, and perhaps even by the I^olehirlat, but it Is 
beyond the capacities of mere mortals. Chir need is there¬ 
fore not merely a eJass with radical chains, but a culture 
With radical freedom. 

The moat radical bonds are not those of clasa opEX^ession 
but those of free comiminitv* 

JCHN CLARK 

The above Is the text of a talk given by the author earlier 
this year mMontpellier, France, 


IJATF THE QUC3TE 

WHEN DO YOU THINK THIS WAS WRITTEN? 

’’Britain has kings, but they are tyrants; site has Judges, 
but they are wicked. They often plunder and terrorise the 
Innocent; they defend and protect the guilty and thieving; 
they have many wives, whores and adulteresses; they 
constantly swear false oaths; they make vows, but almost at 
once tell lies; they wage wars - civil and unjust; they chase 
tHevea energetically all over the country - but love and even 
reward the thieves who sit with them at table; they 
dietrihute alms profuaely - but pile up an Immense mountain 
of crime for all to see; Ehey lake their seats as Judges - 
but rarely seek out the rules Of right judgement; they 
despise the harmless and humble, but exalt to the slurs, so 
far as they can, their military com^^nionB, bloody, proud 
and murderous men, adulterers and enemies of God - If 
chance, as they say, ao allows: men who should have been 
rooted out vigorously^ name and all; they keep many 
priaoners In their Jails, who are more often loaded with 
chafing chains Ijecause of intrigue than because they deserve 
punishment. They hang around the altars swearing oaths - 
then shortly afterwards scorn them as though they ’were 
dirty stones, ’’ 
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